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the effectual remedy for all these evils will 
and obedience to the 


Re- 


commending our readers, particularly the younger 


found in a close attention 
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cn operations of Divine Grace upon the mind. 
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address for Five Dollars. portion of them, in whose welfare we feel strongly 


Communications must be addressed to the Pub- interested, to this internal means of safety, we 


lisher, free of expense, to ovine pc only, and 
his authorized Agents, all arrearages and pay- 
ments are to be made. 


here close our observations for the present. 


* As the Quakers have thought it right to pro- 
hibit music and stage entertainments to the Socie- 
ty, so they have thought it proper to prohibit 
dancing; none of their children being allowed any 
instruction in the latter art. 

It is remarkable that two of the most civilized 
nations, as well as two of the wisest men of anti- 
quity, should have differed in their opinions with 
respect to dancing. ‘The Greeks considered it as 
an useful and an honourable employment; and 
most of the nations, therefore, under that appella- 
tion inserted it into their system of education. 
The name of dancer was so honourable as to be 
that the subjects which we have introduced from given to some of their gods. Statues are recorded 
to have been erected to good dancers. Socrates is 
said to have admired dancing so much, as to have 
learned it in his old age. Dancing, on the other 
hand, was but little regarded at Rome. It was not 
admitted within the pale of accomplishments. It 
was considered at best but as a sorry and trivial 
employment. Cicero says, ‘ Nemo feré saltat so- 
brius, nisi forte insanit, neque in solitudine, neque 
in convivio honesto..—* No man dances, in pri- 
vate, or at any respectable entertainment, except 
he be drunk or mad.’ 

We collect, at least, from the above statement, 
that people of old, who were celebrated for their 
wisdom, came to very different conclusions with 
respect to the propriety of encouraging this art. 

Those nations among the ancients, which en- 
couraged dancing, did it upon the principle that it 
led to an agility of body, and a eae kness of mo- 
tion, that would be useful in military evolutions 
and exploits. Hence ‘ swift of foot’ was consider-|. 
ed to be an epithet as honourable as any that could 
be given to a warrior. 

The moderns, on the other hand, encourage 
dancing, or at least defend it, upon rather different 
prine ip! es, 7 hey consider it as produc ing a hand- 
some carriage of the hody, as leading to a graceful 
and harmonious use of the limbs, and as begetting 
an erectness of position not more favourable to the 
look of a person than to his health. 

That dancing produces dispositions of this sort 
cannot be denied, though certainly not to the ex- 
tent which many have imagined. Painters, who 
study nature the most, and are the best judges 
the appearance of the human frame, are of opinion 
that modern dancing does not produce natural 
figures, or at least such as they would choose for 
their respective compositions, ‘The military exer- 
cise has quite as great a share as daneing, in the 
production of these dispositions. And there are 
certainly men who were never taught either the 
military exercise or dancing, whose deportment is 
harmonious and graceful. 

The Quakers think it unnecessary to teach their 
children dancing, as an accomplishment, because 
they can walk and carry their persons with suffi- 
cient ease and propriety without it. 

They think it unnecessary also, because, how 
consistent soever the practice of it may be with 
the sprightliness of youth, they could never sanc- 
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CLARKSON ON DANCING. 


In concluding our extracts from the author of 
*©A Portraiture of Quakerism,” we will observe 
his work are not the only topics of the kind to 
which we would call the attention of our young 
readers. 
ture on which this writer has treated, such as the- 


There are other points of a similar na- 


atrical amusements, balls, and novel-reading; his 
sentiments on which deserve and would amply re- 
pay a careful perusal. If the quotations which we 
have already made should be a means of drawing 
the minds of the youth to a consideration of the 
nature and tendency of these and the like evils, 
our object will be answered. 

Novel-reading, the last mentioned of those mi- 
nor vices with which society is afflicted, has been, 
we fear, on the increase of late years. ‘This course 
of reading has not, perhaps, been of so gross and 
reprehensible a character as in former times, but 
it is probably not less pernicious. We do not say 
that all works of fiction necessarily go to vitiate 
the taste, and to corrupt the morals of their read- 
ers, There are some writings of this character, 
which, not venturing to overstep ‘the rules and 
modesty of nature, depict human life and manners 
in a mode which renders them comparatively inno- 
cent. But works of this kind are extremely rare; 
and, in proportion as they consult what is really 
good and useful, are apt to sink in the estimation 
of the public. 

Popular productions of the novel class are such 
as excite the imagination, and stimulate the men- 
tal appetite to an unnatural and morbid extent. 
The evils which proceed from this source are very 
numerous, and would require a more eloquent pen 
than ours to set them forth in their true colours. 
The female world in particular, who are perhaps 
the most addicted to this species of reading, have 


sustained a very heavy loss through this medium. 

But we need not dwell further on this subject; 
it is one that is nearly exhausted, and it would 
savour of common-place, were we to go into a full 
detail of our views and feelings in relation to it. 
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christian character, in persons who have come to 


years of discretion. ‘To initiate, therefore, a youth 
of twelve or thirteen years of age into dancing, 
when he must relinquish it at twenty, would, in 


their opinion, be a culpable waste of his time. 
The Quakers cannot view dancing abstractedly, 
for no person teaches or practises it abstractedly; 
but they are obliged to view it in connection with 
other things. If they view it with its usual ae- 
companiment of music, it would be inconsistent, 
they think, to encourage it, when the sy have ban- 
ished music from their Soc iety. If they view it as 


connected with an assemblage of persons, they 
must, they conceive, equally condemn it. And 


here it is, in fact, that they principally level their 
arguments against it. They prohibit all members 
of their Society from being present at balls and 
assemblies; and they think that if their youth are 
brought up in ignorance of the art of dancing, this 
ignorance will operate as one preventive, at least, 
against their attending amusements of this nature. 


The Quakers are as strict in their inquiry with 
respect to the attendance of any of their members 
at balls, as at theatrical amusements. ‘They con- 
sider balls and assemblies among the vain amuse- 
ments of the world. They use arguments against 
these, nearly similar to those which have been 
enumerated on the preceding subjects. ‘They con- 
sider them, in the first place, as productive of a 
kind of frivolous levity, and of thoughtlessness 
with respect to the important duties of life. They 
consider them, in the second place, as giving birth 
to vanity and pride. ‘They consider them, again, 
as powerful in the excitement of some of the ma- 
levolent passions. Ilence they believe them to be 
injurious to the religious interests of a man. For, 
by depriving him of complacency of mind, and by 
increasing the growth of his bad feelings, the y be- 
come ienpediments in the way of his improve- 


ment as a moral being.’ 
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NCTES OF FOREIGN TRAVELS. 


Continued from page 315. 


3d month 25th, 1245. 


Last night according to promise proved exces- 
sively stormy, and several of the passengers were 
most distressingly sick. I was no small sufferer 
myself, though | continued to keep possession of 
my supper, which is more, I presume, than most 
j ay. At seven, this morn- 
1 summoned energy to go on deck, and was 
then soon beguiled of all suffering by the chee ring 


ol my companions can s 


ing, 


sight of the green hills of Sicily, three or four 
miles distant. ‘They appeared better cultivated 
and better wooded than any land we have seen 


since leaving England, and formed a delightful 
contrast to the naked, rocky shores of Malta 


Near the shore the face of the country was undu- 
lating, a little inland hilly, whilst in the dist 


nce 
the hills became mountains. We were not making 
rapid progress, having at every step to battle with 
both winds and waves; but the town of Noto Nuovo 
soon hove in sight, and not long after Etna, like 
an immense snow-bank, was seen piercing the 


clouds and lifting its giant head into the very sky. 
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surrounding nations during so many ages. It was 
yet fifty miles off, but sull presented an aspect, 
standing so alone in its grandeur, that impressed 
the mind with awe. 

We crept slowly along the coast during all the 
forenoon sufliciently interested, notwithstanding 
the unsettled state of the sea and of our stomachs, 
with the various objects we saw on 
until near one o’clock when we approached Syra- 
cuse. ‘This was one of the places, which, on ac- 
count of its ancient magnificence and present de- 
solation, and its having been the permanent or 
temporary abode of a number of the most illustri- 
ous sages of antiquity, that I felt a deep interest 
in visiting. ‘The circumstance of the apostle Paul 
having touched here on a voyage from the same 
island I had left to a port very near the one I was 


the shore, 


bound to, also added somewhat to the interest of 


my approach to it. 


On coming to anchor in the harbour, we were 
immediately boarded by a health oflicer, who, 
after inspecting and endorsing our passports, 
granted us permission to land. All was now 
hurry and bustle, and the deck was soon crowded 
with a host of miserable-looking creatures, each 
making use of all his eloquence to obtain employ- 
ment in the way of his profession as boatman or 
guide. Having but the afternoon to spend here, 
and therefore no time to lose, | took up with the 
first guide that offered, who happened to be a little 
withered, garrulous old man, that professed to 
speak English, but, in attempting to do so, inter- 
larded it so profusely with Italian and bad French 
that it became for the most part quite unintelligi- 
ble to me. He had spent some time on board of 
an American or English man-ol-war, aud therefore 
thought he had a right to speak our language with 
entire propriety; and [ had some difficulty in per- 
suading him that he had over-rated his attainments. 
When, as he thought, I wou/d not understand 
him, he occasionally became quite impatient, and 
after in vain repeating over several times what he 
had said, would at last, in answer to my continued 
shake of the head, insist on it with great energy 
that if was English. He wanted a dollar for the 
afternoon, but soon consented to take half an one; 
and as [| afierwards discovered would, in all pro- 
bability, have been well satisfied with an eighth, 
if I had refused to give more. We stepped into 
a boat immediately alter our bargain was conclud- 
ed, and in a few moments were put ashore on the 
beach, some distance south of the modern town, 
and near the site of the ancient city. A few min- 
utes more and we were the 
which was once, according to history, pied 
by acity of more than a million inhabitants, and 
that was built with a strength to withstand the 
siege and attack of an army of more than three 
hundred thousand men. ‘That was the theatre, 
probably, of as much luxury and as much wretch- 
edness, as much Jearning, and as much superst- 
tion, as bright virtues and as black crimes, as ever 
graced or disgraced Rome herself. But all bas 
now passed away,—the strong and the weak, the 
just and the unjust, the wise and the ignorant, all 
are gone. Of the myriads of strong men that once 
thronged the per. not a bone of one of them is 
to be seen; and of the endless number of dwellings 
and palaces, that covered the country for miles 
around, there is literally not one stone left upon 
another, But for a few ruins of amphitheatres, 
theatres, temples, and the prison of the tyrant Di- 
onysius, no one would suspect that the ground 
had ever been oceupied for any other than its pre- 
sent purpose of forming wheat fields, vineyards, 
orchards and gardens. 

We passed along what was probably one of the 
ancient streets of the city, but which had now all 
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the appearance of an ordinary country road, with 
fields and vineyards on either side for the distance 

of, perhaps, a mile, when we came to the ruins of 
one of the theatres, the Grecian. Instead of being 
a fabric elevated the surface, as modern 
theatres are, it appears to have been sunken en- 
tirely beneath it, and mainly hewn out of rock. 

‘The seats are merely wide steps, one above an- 
other, from the bottom to the top of the structure, 
without any backs to them and with simply slight 
ridges in the stone, to prevent the feet of one range 
of spectators from coming in contact with the 
bac “i of the next below them. is in the form 
fa semicircle, appears never to have had any 
roof, unless. it were an awning, <a was capable, 

according to estimate, of accommodating eighty 
thousand persons. 

Just above and beyond the theatre is an aque- 
duct terminating in a Nympheum or reservoir, 
hewn out of solid rock, said to have been con- 
structed by Carthaginian slaves. ‘The work has 
outlasted the city for whose convenience or luxury 
it was built, though the water that flows through 
it is yet converted to an economical purpose, that 
of turning the machinery of a mill that stands near 
by. ‘The seats of the theatre now serve as paths 
for the animals that convey the grain to the mill. 





above 


Dionysius’ Prison, where the tyrant is said to 
have confined his numerous victims before execu- 
tion, is also in this vicinity. It is altogether below 
the surface, hewn out of rock, and is from 50 to 
80 feet in depth. Connected with it is what is 
called Dionysius’ Ear, a labyrinth-like passage 
through an adjoining rock, which conveys sounds 
from the main chamber of the prison to a small 
apartment distant about 200 feet, on the principle 
that the passages of the ear convey them to the 
seat of hearing. In this apartment the tyrant, it 
is said, spent his leisure moments listening to the 
conversation of his prisoners, every word of which 
could be distinctly heard by him. In this manner 
the prisone rs were made to inform against them- 
selves, and furnish the evidence on which their 
own death-warrants were speedily founded. 

The dangeon, if ever it was such, has now no 
covering, but is exposed to the broad light of day, 
and the only prisoners at present confined within 
its walls are a few fig or olive trees, aud 
individuals of a kindred race. In it is the remains 
of what is supposed to have been a warm bath, 
made by the tyrant in his more merciful 
for bleeding his prisoners to death, 


orange, 


use of 


moods, 


Not far from the prison is an amphitheatre, 


very similar in structure and arrangement to the 
theatre, where contests of men with lions, and 
probably with each other, were exhibited. In the 
middle of the area is a cistern or fountain where 


in the conflict some- 
' and where the men, when victori- 


the party that was worsted 
times retreaic 


ous, repaired to wash the blood and dust from 
their bodies. Wild flowers, and grass, and rank 


weeds now flourish where the slaves of passion 
rs;—and the silence 
of death reigns where the shouts of rage, and fear, 
and suffering, or cruel exultation, once rent the 


air. D. J. G. 
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SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT 
The People of the United States ought by this 
d fully whether the Capitol 
of the Land of Freedom ought to be longer held 
and used as a legal market for the purchase and 
sale of Human Beings like swine or cattle. We 
have made up owr mind on the subject, expressed 
it, and petitioned Congress to put an end to the 
Slave Trade in the District of Columbia. If there 
be any in our lond who profess to be governed by 


onee trod in countless numbe 


time to have considere 


‘the dietates of Religion or Conscience who have 
not yet seen fit to do so, we ask them to read| 
carefully the following statement, and then act as! 





‘TELLIGENCER. 


Sudtics oil Humanity shall dictate.—New York 
Tribune. 


From the Albany Patriot. 


Washington, Dec. 30, 1845, 
Cuartes A, Wneaton, Esg., Syracuse: 

Dear Friend,— Your letter of inquiry about the 
case of S eR Carter, to your brother, Horace 
Wheaton, M. C., was put into my hands by him, 
| suppose it was referred to me, because it se emed 
ap propriate to come within the se ope ol business 
assigned to the bureau of humanity. 1 have 
thought it proper, therefore, to submit a brief re- 
port direetly through you to our mutual constitu- 
ents and associates, I hope the offering will not 
be wholly destitute of interest or practical value. 

Thos. Monroe formerly came from Annapolis, 
Md. to this city, and was City Postmaster, pro- 
bably, through the Administration of Monroe, and 
that of Adams. Upon the aecession of Jackson 
and his friends to power, he was displaced. He 
is now an old man—wealthy—of the higher aris- 
locratic class, and a member of St. John’s church, 
which is within rifle shot of the bronze statue of 
Jefferson, standing in front of the President's 
house. Many years ago he brought a woman and 
her two young daughters from Prince George’s 
County, Mi.., ‘where they were raised by Bishop 
Meade! ‘The mother has now been de ad some 
years. One of the children by the name of Sarah, 
grew to maturity and became the cook and maid 
of all work Monroe’s family. She had two 
daughters by some connection, in respect to which 
I have received no cde finite 
these daughters, a few yea 


information. One of 
rs ago, fortunatety made 
her escape from here, and now resides in your vil- 
lage, as | am informed. ‘I'he other is stil] here, a 
slave, the property of a Mr. Walsh. 

The week that Com. Decatur was killed by 
Com. Barron in a duel, which I find to be the 
22nd March, 1820, a man by the name of Luke 
Carter, who had obtained his freedom, went to 
live with Monroe as his coachman. Subse quently 
he became the husband of Sarah, who has been 


before referred to. He has continued to 


serve 
Mouroe on wages from that time up to last Octo- 
ber—twenty-five years and a ball—without re- 
proach or complaint. "Phe Carters have raised 


tive children, eke served the old master’s f{; imily 
as they became old enough. 
years past, 


Monroe, for many 
has rented them a sm: Mt tenement at 
the corner of his yard, for which C r paid him 
two dollars a mouth regularly, hades d from his 
wages, which were twelve. The children have 
all been provided por by the father and the extra 
exertion ef the Monroe has never paid 
a dollar for them in any way—has never provided 
food or clothes—C have all been 
consumed in bringing family. In the 
meantine the eldest daughter of this family had 
reared seven children of her own. ‘These two 
families, as you perceive, consisted of Sarah Car- 
ter and five children—her oldest daughter, M: ry, 
also having seven children—in all thirteen. Some 
day in Oetober last, Monroe, without a previous 
hint to them, or any 


mol he r. 
urler’s Wages 


up the 


alleged reason, sold these 
families to Williams, the: broker in humanity in 
tlus city. }y the way, Monroe owns the Pen, 
us it is called, and rents it to Williams, on a lease 
years ata time. Immediately Williams 
ran them off to Richmond. Poor Carter had not 
an Opportunity to say farewell, or shed a father’s 
and husband’ s tear over them at parting. 

In a day or two, however, as soon as he could 
recover a little from the stunning effect of the ca- 
lamity, by which he had been so suddenly strick- 
en down, he followed them to Richmond. He 
found them, and learned they had been sold on 
the block to a trader from N ashville, and were 
destined to the Georgia market in the first in- 
stance. He applied to Wilson, the trader, to 
know on what terms he would sell bis family to 
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him. He consented to take $3,€50 for them, and 
gave Carter a memorandum to that effect, but af- 
terward, by a trick, got it away from him. Car- 
ter, half beside himself, uncertain what to do, came 
back again, and for a few days tried to resign him- 
self, as best he could, to his overwhe Iming cup of 
sorrow. He could not eat—sleep fled from his 
eyes—afier consulting with his friends, and ob- 
taining some articles of necessity and comfort to 
carry to his family, he started ‘back, and found 
them near Richmond, at a litle place called Man- 
chester. He applied again to purchase them, and 
was told by Wilson that a man in Richmond 
would buy them ull |, and they could live there to- 
gether. The partner of W ilson went with Carter 
and his wife, under the pretence of finding the 
purchaser. Cunningly he got them separated, 
and locked Sarah up in one of the jails. ‘The 
husband finding his wife locked up, and suspect- 
ing some trick, immediately returned to his chil- 

dren, whom he found brought out of the jail and 
ready to start fur Georgia. ‘They were expecting 
their mother-—amidst shrieks and tears, which 
broke his heart, the poor father was compeiled to 
tear himself away from his children, and set his 
eyes upon them for the last time. 

He soon found that Wilson had swopped off 
his wife to one Botts, who is the Postmaster at 
Manchester. ‘They had been started off in the 
morning in pur rsuit of a purchaser, for the purpose 
of getting Sarah away from her children. Botts 
consented to take two hundred and fifty dollars 
for his wife, and a Mrs. Walsh of this city, whose 
husband is absent in South America, advanced the 
money—taking a bill of sale of Sarah—on condi- 
tion it should Le repaid in March. 

Sarah Carter is a woman of good character, and 
one of uncommon smartness in her condition. 
She hopes, with a mother’s heart, yet to redeem 
her children from She 
wash night and day to accomplish it 
about fifty-two—has a hale, 


is willing to 
Her age is 
constitution. 


bondage! 


good 


Luke Carter is a man of about seventy years of 
age—his character for integrity and uprightness 


is unimpeachable—his understanding is uncom- 
monly strong and clear for one with his advan- 
tages—he made a profession of religion in the 
Methodist church, a little before the burning of 
the capitol and the skirmish with the British at 
Bladensburg, in August, 1814, and has maintained 
it without taint or reproach to this time—more 
than thirty-one years. 

There are eleven jails in Richmond, the capital 
of Virginia, which are constantly crowded 
victims. ‘The railroad train never arrives without 
a freight of misery. A day never passes, without 
sales in the street from the auction stands. ‘The 
Sabbath is the day of greatest activity in the traffie. 
The screams and wailing of sundered families, the 
crack of the driver’s whip, and the echoes of the 
auctioneer’s infernal voice are perpetually com- 
mingled in terrific din. 1 have no appeal to make 
in behalf of Sarah Carter. The tale is told, and 
cannot fail to be understood. ‘Those whose hearts 
prompt them to give for her relief, can entrust 
their benefactions to you, or send them directly 
to me, and they will be faithfully applied. With- 
out donations from the North she will still be a 
miserable slave. 


with 


I have thus stated this ease at length—too mi- 
nutely, perhaps, it will be thought—not because 
there is in it any hardship or infliction more ap- 
palling than is to be met with every day and in 
every instance of human brokerage. My object 
in doing it is twofold. We are apt to regard the 
cruelties and atrocity of Slavery, as a great ab- 
stract whole, and therefore they fail to make the 
impression upon our se nsibilities, which would 
impel us to determined action. Tere are the fea- 


tures of a single case, in no way peculiar, but na-| 


turally and inevitably arising out of the relation of 
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Master and Slave. 1 regard it, too, of great con- 
sequence to bring every act of this sort, well de- 
fined, distinctly to the public attention, with 
names, places and dates. In this way we have 
driven the infamous trade to a great extent from 
this District, and must now follow it up; and at- 
tack it in the capital of the **Old Dominion,” now 
ils stronghold. 
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THE INTRODUCTION AND USE OF TEA. 


It is said that the frozen Norwegians, on the 
first sight of roses, dared not touch what they 
supposed were trees budding with fire; and that 
the native Indians of Virginia, the first time they 
seized on a quantity of gunpowder which belong- 
ed to the English, sowed it as grain, expecting to 
reap a pleatilul crop of combusuon by the follow- 
ing harvest, to blow away their invaders, 

We smile at the simplicity of these men of na- 
ture, for their mistaken notions at the first intro- 
duction among them of exotic novelties; and yet, 
even in civilized Europe, how long a time those 
whose profession, or whose reputation, regulate 
public opinion, are influenced by vulgar preju- 
dices, often disguised under the imposing form of 
silence! and when their ludicrous absurdities and 
obstinate prejudices enter ito the matters of his- 
tory, it is then we discover that they were only 
imposing on themselves aud on others. 

It is searcely credible, that, on the first intro- 
duction of the Chinese leaf into England, which 
now affords daily refreshment, the use of this 
harmless and pleasant beverage should have spread 
consternation in the nations of Europe, and have 
been anathematized by the terrors and the fictions 
of some of the learned. Yet this actually happen- 
ed. A learned Frenchman spread a great alarm at 
the first use of tea, which he called the imperti- 
nent novelty of the age. In Germany, the dealers 
in tea were considered as immoral, and as danger- 
ous members of society, lying in wait for the 
purses and lives of men; and a celebrated physi- 
cian in England supposed that the pretended vir- 
tues of tea were mere ly to encourage Its importa- 
tion. Many virulent pamphlets were published 
against the use of this shrub, from various 
tives. In 1670, a Dutch writer says it was ridi- 
culed in Holland, under the name of hay-water. 
The progress of this famous plant, says an inge- 
nious writer, has been something like the progress 


mo- 


of truth: suspected at first, though very palatable 
to those who had the courage to take it, resisted 


as it encroached, abused as its popularity seemed 
to spread, and establishing its triamphs at last, in 
cheering the whole land from the palace to the 
cottage, only by the slow and resisiless efforts of 
time and its own virtues. 

The first accounts we find of the use of this 
shrub are the casual notices of travellers, who 
seem to have tasted it, and sometimes not to have 
liked it. 

The first introduction of tea into Europe is not 
ascertained. According to common accounts, it 
came into England from Holland in 1665, when 
Lord Arlington and Lord Ossery brought over a 
small quantity. ‘The custom of drinking tea soon 
after became the fashion with the more opulent, 
and a pound then cost sixty shillings. ‘The honour 
of introducing tea into Europe is claimed both by 
the Dutch and English East India companies; but 
it is probable the Dutch brought it to Europe a 
short time before the English did. It is said, 
however, that so early as 1664, a few pounds 
were brought into Engl: ind from China, as a pre- 
sent to the king. At present, the consumption of 
this article is very great and extensive, 
America and Europe. 
the height of five or six feet, and is branching and 
evergreen. ‘The effects of tea on the human sys- 
tein are those of a mild narcotic, and when taken 
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in moderate quantities 18 ng. The green 
varieties of the plant possess this quality in a 
higher degree than the black. Of all narcotics tea 
is the le: ist injurious, if it is so in any de gree. It 
acts as a diuretic and a diaphoretic, and is said to 
assist digestion. 

There are two varieties of the Tea plant, by 
some writers considered as distinct species; viridis 
and bohea. It was formerly asserted that the green 





tea was gathered exclusively from viridis: but 
this is now said to be doubtful. Dr. was as- 


sured, that either of the two plants will afford the 
black or green tea of the shops; but that the viri- 
dis is preferred for making green tea. 

The leaves of the plant are cured in houses 
containing ten or twenty small furnaces, about 
three feet high, with a flat iron pan on the top. 
The iron pans are heated to a certain degree, the 
new gathered leaves are put upon the pans; and 
they are shifted or moved as quick as possible by 
the operator, till they become too hot to be en- 
dured; and he takes them off with an instrument 
somewhat like a shovel, and pours them on mats 
placed on low tables near the furnaces. Others 
take up small quantities and roll them in the palms 
of their hands, and others fan them that they may 
speedily cool. This process is repeated twice or 
thrice, before the tea is prepared to be put into 
stores for the market. It is also usual to winnow 
the teas, when the leaves are taken up in succes- 
sion as they fall; those nearest, being the heaviest, 
are the gunpowde r; the lightest is considered the 
most inferior, and in China is used by the lower 
classes of people.—.2merican Magazine. 

oe 
A RAILWAY RACE. 

A railway race is a sufficiently exciting and in- 
teresting event; but it is rarely witnessed, and 
scarcely ever in perfect safety. Between a pair 
f well- better locomotives it would be suffi- 
ciently exciting; but between a new system, like 
the atmospheric, and its rival, the locomotive, the 
character and reputation of both systems for speed 
depending on the issue, a well-matched contest 
would be of no common interest. In this case 
we were lucky enough to see such a race; and 
we believe that any of our readers who leave 
London-bridge station at twenty minutes past two, 
and take an atmospheric ticket, may do the same. 
We were standing at the Forest- hill station, pre- 
paring to start, when it was announced that the 
Dover express train was in sight! Immediately 
we made preparations to start, 
and were just in the act of starting from rest when 
“whisked” past us at proba- 
35 miles an hour. We started, but be- 
fore we got into motion at any velocity, the Dover 
train was a mile a-head of us, and was evidently 
gaining rapidly in speed. However, on we went 
like a whirlwind, and it soon became evident we 
were gaining on ourrival. ‘Three or four minutes 
the We passed the express train 
ut a rate exceeding her own by 15 or 20 miles an 
hour. Our velocity not be less than 60 
miles an hour. It was easily and steadily main- 
and we were over the Brighton viaduct and 
considerably beyond it before the Dover reached 
it. But considerably before this time the brakes 
and the vacuum destroyed by the 
valve, to avojg! danger in running upon the work- 
men round the sharp curves; and when we reach- 
ed Croyden, minutes, it was found that the 


the atmospheric) 


the locomotive train 
bly some 


ecided race, 


could 


tained, 


were put on, 


in 64 


journey, as a whole, had oecupied more time than 


it has frequently been performed in.—2ailway 
Chronicle. 
2oses 
PRESSURE OF THE SEA. 

If a piece of wood which floats on the water be 
forced down to a great depth in the sea, the pres- 
sure of the surrounding liquid will be forced into 
the pores of the wood, and so increase its weight 
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that it will be weer of floating or 
rising to the surface. Hence the timber of ships, 
which have foundered in the deep part of the 
ocean, never rise again to the surface, like those 
which have sunk near the shore. A diver may, 
with impunity, plunge to certain depths of the 
sea; but there is a limit beyond which he cannot 
live under the pressure to which he is subject. 
For the same reason, it is probable that there is 
a depth beyond which the fishes cannot live. 
They have, according to Joslin, been caught in a 
depth, at which they must have sustained a pres- 
sure of eighty tons to each square foot of the sur- 
face of their bodies. 












ie inaianct dla —itincinieite 
PATIENCE AND PERSEVERANCE. 

‘Be patient, Oh, be patient! put your ear against the earth, 

And listen there how noisclessly the germ of the seed hath 
birth; 

How noiselessly and gently it upheaves its little way, 

Till it parts the scarcely broken ground, and the blade 
stands up in the day. 


Be patient, Oh, be patient! the germs of mighty thought 

Must have their silent undergrowth, must under ground be 
wrought ; 

But as sure as ever there’s a Power that makes the grain 
appear, 

Our land shall be green with Liserry, the blade-time shall 


be here. 


Be patient, Oh, be patient! though yet our hopes are green, 
The harvest field of freedom shall be crowned with sunny 
sheen. 
Be ripening ! be ripening ! mature your silent way, 
Till the whole broad land is tongucd with fire,on Frezpom’s 
harvest day !’ 
—— 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
TO THE ADVOCATES OF CAPITAL PUNISH. 
MENT. 
What! would ye swing your Brother's form 
High up in Heaven's free uir, 
And place the image of your God 
A dangling victim there ? 
Who gave you pow’r to read his heart, 
Or know how deep bis guilt, 
Or judge what provoeation came 
Ere blood by him was spilt? 
Can ye retrace the length of years 
Since he commenced this life, 
And mark the coursing of events, 
His wrongs, his woes, his strife? 
His battles with untoward fate, 
His blasted hopes and schemes, 
His longings for the pure and right, 
His visionary dreams? 
Perhaps, from life’s first early dawn 
Ill nestled by his side, 
His teachings may have been in wrong, 
And sin his childhood’s guide ; 
No mother’s voice, perhaps, for him 
Sent up an earnest pray’r, 
No father at the mercy seat 
Asked his acceptance there ; 
No sister twined around his heart 
A soft, and gentle spell, 
Which made an atmosphere of love 
Where ever he might dwell; 
Virtue, perhaps, to him was known 
But as an empty name, 
And truth, and justice, but the guise 
Of cowardice and shame ; 
Religion’s winning, eainest tones 
May ne’er within his soul 
Have spread their influence divine, 
To purify the whole— 








Then, would ye swing your Brother’s form 
High up in Heaven's free air, 

And place the image of your God 
A dying victim there ? 

With all his sins upon his head 
Before his destined hour ; 

Is your’s the fiat of his days, 
Your’s the avenging pow’r? 

Did not that Eye that saw his deed 
Take note when it was done, 

And read the thought that caused the act 
Ere yet it was begun? 

And could He not, with vengeance swift, 
Have laid the culprit low, 

If, in His wisdom, he had seen 
It meet to deal the blow? 

Think you His hand less strong than yours? 
Are you more just, more wise, 

That ye with daring hands unrobe 
The soul that never dies? 

He whom your God in mercy spared 
No mercy meets in you, 

And yet ye pray—* Forgive us Lord, 


As we all others do.” 


Perhaps, no guilt your pris’ner knows 
Although for crime arraigned, 

And proofs may cluster thickly round 
By circumstance maintained ; 

He may be innocent, and stand 
Before his Maker's sight 

A spotless one, more pure than you 
Who think you act the right— 

And can ye give him life again, 
Or mete him right for wrong, 

If future time should prove the guilt 
May somewhere else belong ? 

Then, dare ye swing your Brother’s form 
High up in Heaven's free air, 

When time may tell, an innocent 


Has been suspended there? 


Suppose he did it—and suppose 
Your priests around him placed, 
Te aching, repentance may atone, 
And sinners may be graced— 
Suppose he dues repent, and lies 
Washed clean before the throne, 
Becomes a saint, and purified, 
And Heav’'n he feels his own; 
With anxious zeal his spirit craves 
To fill life’s little span 
With calling all to turn, and see 
God's love to guilty Man. 
And who, than he once sunk in sin 
Can more that love pourtray ? 
Who preach more truly—sinners turn, 
Crime may be washed away! 
Then, could ye hang that saint redeemed 
High up in Heaven's free air? 
Is earth so full of righteous ones 
That ye have some to spare ? 
And where your Father mercy shewed 
Can ye no mercy show? 
Have ye ne’er sinn’d, that ye must thus 
Deal the avenging blow? 
But, if repentance should not come 
Before his hour of doom, 
If, unregencrate you should send 
Your Brother to the tomb, 
Think you that ye will guiltless stand 
Before your Father's eye? 
Did ye not murder when ye said 
Your prisoner should die? 
Or, are your prison-houses, full ? 
Have ye no room for one? 
Is bread so scant ye cannot feed 
*Till life’s short course is run? 


Have ye not bolts and bars enough 
To hold the victim fast, 
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When burglars with their thousand wiles 
Are there securely cast? 

And are ye sure, no changing fate 
May give to you his place? 

Are ye so sanctified in good 
Ye cannot fall from grace? 

Can no temptation have the pow’r 
To urge the hasty blow? 

Have ye so conquered evil thoughts 
That sin no more ye know? 

Or, may not circumstances charge 
Your innocence with crime? 

Full oft we know it has been thus 
From immemorial time. 

Then, by the danger all must share 
That his may be our lot, 

By all the bonds of human kind 
Aid to wipe out this blot! 

Cease not from striving, till our law 
Is clear from bloody stain, 

And reformation,—not revenge,— 


M. T——d. 


In principle sustain ! 
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Cassius M. Clay.—Most of our readers are 
aware that this individual has of late occupied a 
large share of public attention, on account of his 
connection with the agitation of the Slave ques- 
tion. Descended from a wealthy and influential 
family in Kentucky, and the inheritor of a Slave 
property, he was brought to the deep conviction 
of the sinfulness of holding his fellow-men in 
bondage, and was favoured with strength to carry 
out his convictions by the unconditional emanci- 
pation of his Slaves. He then believed it right to 
advocate his views amongst his fellow-citizens, 
and started a newspaper with that object in Lex- 
ington, his native city. 

‘The propagation of sentiments favourable to 
emancipation, even by one of their most respected 
citizens, excited fierce opposition from the people, 
and brought upon C. M. Clay, the heaviest de- 
nunciations. His life was repeatedly threatened, 
and every means taken to arrest the publication 
of his paper, until finally a large mob, headed by 
some of the most wealthy and influential citizens, 
forcibly broke in upon his premises, secured the 
printing press, type, &c., and shipped them to 
Cincinnati,—while the owner was lying ill of a 
fever which brought him nigh unto death. During 
this season of trial he was strongly urged, even 
by those most friendly to him, to leave the place, 
and abandon the advocacy of his principles; but 
he determined to maintain his ground and abide 
\the issue,—being sustained in this determination 
|by his wife and mother alone, the latter a pious 
and noble-minded woman of nearly seventy years 
\of age. 

Since his recovery the newspaper has been re- 
\gularly issued from Lexington, though printed in 
|Cincinnati, and continues to advocate the same 
views as heretofore. 

The reception of C. M. Clay in New York 
|and Philadelphia, has evinced a strong and wide 
spread sympathy amongst the people for his trials 
and persecutions, and admiration for his senti- 
ments, 
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In this city he has mingled much with Friends, ed in some of the public schools of New England,, In a future n 
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Hu to present our 






mon of the different 
tions of Truth, and ready to embrace what appears schools of this city as a means of instruction in methods of prison discipline now in operation, 


and appears to possess a mind open to the convic- and is about being introduced into some of the|readers with a lucid expos 


to be pointed out to him as his duty. That he this important subject. written by Charles Sumner, of Bosion, author of 
may continue faithful to the Divine light, and ‘The book under consideration will repay an at- the ‘*Oration on the Grandeur of Nations.”’ 
progress in the knowledge of that Truth, which tentive perusal, and in another column will be sooo 
works by love to the purifying of the heart, is found an extract. We have received the number of the Farmers’ 
the ardent desire of many who have enjoyed the ha Cabinet for the present month. It contains much 
pleasure of his society during his short sojourn, The Non-Slaveholder.—The first number of aj valuable information for those who are engaged in 
amongst us. publication bearing this title has been handed to) agricultural pursuits. It is published monthly, by 
ee us. The object of the work may be gathered from Josiah Tatum, at No. 50 North Fourth St. Phila- 
We have received the communication of D, I., the following extract from the prospectus. delphia,—price $1 per year. We shall probably, 


and are obliged to him for the suggestions which, ‘* Not neglecting any of the other just modes for now and then, avail ourselves of its contents, for 
it contains. If he has been a regular reader of our the slave’s liberation, the doctrine of abstinence the benefit of our country readers. 

. from the productions of his toil will be prominent- sminisenicnanplgilibaiienitimasne 

ly held upto view. We regard it as necessary to 


give the proper force to all proper modes for ac- 
our attention, nor do we intend that it shall be ea-|complishing that purpose. 


paper, he must have observed that the important 
| COMMUNICATION. | 


‘*A Memoir of the Life of Epwarp Sraster, 
late of Alexandria, in the District of Columbia, 
with a collection of his Letters, written by his 
son, William Stabler,”’—having been submitted 
to the Meeting for Sufferings of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, in the order of Discipline;—the Com- 
mittee appointed to examine the manuseript, hav- 
ing given careful attention to the subject, reported 
that they were ‘‘united in the judgment, that it 
would be right to leave the author at liberty to 
publish it.” 

This report being concurred with by that body, 
The Non-Slaveholder is under the editorial) and William Stabler having in prospect an exten- 


subject to which he refers has received a share of 


tirely overlooked. If we have not given as much; Directing our operations mainly against slavery, 
prominence to it, or if we have not adverted to it ¥® shall not be precluded from occasionally ad- 
verting to parallel reforms—thus to those which 
seek the avoidance of war and the abrogation ol 
the death-penalty. Life, liberty, and the pursuit 
gious Society, at the present time, is best pro-|of happiness are inalienable rights, and scarcely 
moted by the course we have adopted; as well as separable. 

3 We shall not hesitate also, when our limited 
. space will allow, to diversify our pages with other 

matter recommended by its literary excellence.” 


as often as our correspondent would desire, it is 
because we believe that the welfare of our reli- 


from a conviction that a good cause may suffer 
very great loss by too much zeal on the part of 
those who rank themselves among its advocates. 


’ : eal ar , ae ine . 
The impression, unhappily, has gained too much management of Abraham L. Pennock, Samuel sive journey, as companion and care-taker of 
Rhoades and George W. Taylor, and will be is- Rachel W. Barker, placed the work in the hands 
of the subscriber, that he might superintend the 
printing and publication thereof, in Philadelphia, 
For this purpose, subscription circulars were 
by the publisher, Heury Longstreth, 347 Market widely circulated among Friends, during the pre- 


ground not only with the public at large, but 


among the members of our Society, that action, al 
* Dae secs ai sued once a month, at the price of $1 per annum, 
and of the most incessant kind, is the chief, if not 7 ‘ oth 
7 Pore, ; payable in advance. Subscriptions are received 
the only test of our fidelity to the cause of truth, 


or of our regard for the various interests of hu- 


: ne j street, Philada. ceding autumn; and it is now proper to inform 
manity. ‘This is a mistake productive of no little Tt those who have availed themselves of the pri- 
harm, and which we should like to see corrected vilege of becoming possessed of this valuable 


We have received from the hands of the pub- volume, that it is nearly completed, and will be 


lisher, T’. Ellwood Chapman,:No. 74 N. Fourth ready to deliver to subscribers, or their agents, 
street, the work of our friend John Jackson, enti-|about the 20th of this month, at the Book Store 
led, ** Reflections on Peace and War.” We have of ‘'T. Ellwood Chapman, No. 74 North Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia. 

The subscription price was announced at 624 
cents per copy, or six dollars per dozen; and sub- 
it is requisite for us to do so. We commend it to scribers will be furnished with the work accord- 


not only in the general community, but more par- 
ticularly within our own limits. While we would 
encourage all to faithfulnese and diligence in their 
proper field of labor, we would tenderly remind 


th ¢ dhavtiecds of thoiulin tin <-* Te ceers given it a reading, but have not had time to furnish 
em of the w > wise man: o every |‘ 


; an extended notice of it, neither do we know that 
thing there is a season, and a time to every pur- 


pose under heaven;” ‘‘a time to keep silence, and 


- ee ; the perusal of our readers, ingly. But, as the volume has exceeded the size 
a time to speak.’”” On a judicious observance of 4 As at first contemplated, by about forty pages,—and 
the latter rule, we are persuaded much, very much the scarcity of paper has also enhanced the ex- 


” > ae. eT . ‘ee 
The Penna. Journal of Prison Discipline pense—there will be a necessity of raising the 
and Philanthropy.—The 1st number of the 2nd price to non-subscribers. 


volume of this excellent periodical has made its JOHN COMLY. 
Byberry, 2nd mo. 2nd, 1846. 


at the present juncture depends. It is often much 
easier to speak than tu keep silence, and yet, in 


many cases, the real interests of man are best pro- 


, : appearance. It contains much valuable matter 
moted by the latter course, where it arises not PI ne 


touching the subject of prisons, and the proper 


from an unchristian pusillanimity, or a time-ser- ead 
management of criminals. 


DIED, On Ist-day morning, 25th of lst month, Jacos 
ving disposition. We are not always required to tt j tue ; 6 Bauencer, in the 74th year of his age. 

t is gratifying to perceive that these subjects 
al , > ‘ ra alle >The : J ’ . 
labour with the tongue, nor always called to en DIED, On 7th-day, 31st of Ist month, Reta Anna, 


which were so long neglected, are now claiming 
daughter of the late William Jackson, in the 19th year of 


gage in active duty in the behalf of truth. In this ; 
a large share of attention from the humane and 


philanthropic,—and that the reformation, rather 
than the punishment of offenders, is beginning to} 
' 


be viewed as the primary object of confinement 
in prisons. Schuylkill Bank.—On the 22th ult. Judge King, in the 
my: : . Court of Common Pleas, gave a written decision in the long 
his Journal is chiefly devoted to the advocacy | contested case of The Bank of Kentueky v. The Schuylkill 
of what is termed the *‘ Penna. System of Prison Bak of this city,which was an action to recover the amount 


4s. : . ; . ayes oD? & . . \obtained by the Cashier of the latter institution, Hosea J. 
his is a volume of 217 pages intended to illus- Discipline,’ —the fundamental principle of which’ Levis, by over issues uf certificates of stock. The facts of 


trate the influence of climate on animal and vege- is, the entire separation of the convicts from each the case are nearly these. The Schuylkill Bank became 
’ the Agent of the Bank of Kentucky, and Levis being the 
Cashier, was entrusted with the management of the whole 
on a variety of subjects, and a table of statistics release of a person from prison, he shall not be business. By over cane at Sa ania Poe 

i i P y Vid, ° e ceé- 
intended to prove that certain degrees of latitude known by any of his fellow-prisoners. eee = a ieck liable for the of 
are most favorable to longevity and intellectual; ‘The many advantages flowing from this plan the on and the money will have to be paid, if it can 
be had.— Sun. 


case, we would recall to the minds of our readers, her age. 


the words of the poet: TS 


“They also serve, who only stand and wait.” RECORD OF NEWS. 
THE DIAL OF THE SEASONS. 
THOMAS FISHER. 


table life. It contains much valuable information other, during their confinement, so that on the 


vigor. are portrayed, and many facts recorded in the ie 
Some time since the author published a chart, Journal, tending to raise this method into public) 1% Out—There are See Gellar epartens nates DA e- 


illustrating his views, which has since been adopt-| favour and confidence. 


culation on the Western Bank, the Pennsylvania Bank of 
this city, and the Bank of Smyrna, Del., and perhaps on 
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others. The vignel fed on a box or bale 
of goods, with a ship au. A head of Washington is 
on the left end, and that of Lafayette on the right. Terry 
and Pelton, engravers. Don’t take any note if it resembles 
this description, no matter what bank it is on.— Vancourt’s 
Counterfeit Detector. 






















Vaccination—Dr. Fahenstock of Bordentown, New 
Jersey, in an article on the Small Pox and Vaccination, 
comes to the following positions as the result of his obser- 
vations and experience: 

1. That vaccination is the best protection from smal! pox. 
It modifies the disease and preserves life, although it does 
not in all cases exempt entirely from an attack of variolous 
disease. 

That re-vaccination becomes necessary to test the pro- 
“a of the system. 

That after re-vaccination, an individual may have a 
re seeiihs certainty of exemption from an attack ‘of vario- 


oa 


That re-vaccination should be resorted to by all persons 
on oe it has not been repeated, whenever the small pox 
assumes an epidemic form, as the c hi anges constantly taking 
place in the human system, render an individual liable to 
infection at one period who may have becn exempt at 
another; and particularly as that liability is greatly in- 
creased by the existence of the variolous constitution of the 
atmosphere, which fans otherwise sporadic cases into epi- 
demic prevalence.—N. J. State Gazette. 


Gold Dollar. —Judge Douglas has made a movement in 
Congress to mingle the gold dollar with our currency.— 
The Washington Union says: 

“This coin has been long known in the hard money 
countries of the world. We have seen it in Turkey about 
the size of a dime, yet much thinner; and have considered 
it the very best representation of value in existence. It is 
there put into roleaux of fifty pieces, occupying the spact 
of a small cigar, and packed in little pe rfurned purses for 
the ladies and the higher orders of society. Such a coin 
could be remitted under a seal from one end of the country 
to the other, and would be a vast improvement upon the 
present currency. We trust the Committee of Ways and 
Means will see to this matter. When a vast amount of 
these valuable coins shall be thrown into circulation, they 
will drive out the small bills that serve 
from the every day currency of the country. Such a dol- 
lar would not be hoarded up in banks or private deposito- 
ries; but would for ages circulate without loss by abrasion, 
a coin for the people.” 


to banish specie 


The Missouri Statesman gives the following account of 
a singular phenomenon which occurred on the night of tx 
26th ult., in the lake opposite Rocheport :— 

“A tremendous crash was heard about four o'clock in 
the morning, and several persons visited the lake at day- 
light. From the appearance of the ice, it was evident that 
it had been upheaved with great violence 
some subterranean power. Large piec s of ice stood on 
end on every side of the spot at which the “reat deep” 
had been broken up, and in some places large heaps of the 
“frozen element” had been made from six to twelve feet 
high. Upon the surface of the unbroken ice, around the 
spot where the breach was made, lay numbers of fish; some 
of large size; also quantities of mud evidently dislodged 
from the bottom of the lake. The water in the lake is 
about ten feet deep.” 


by the agency of 


Roman Catholic Colony.—Southern papers say Bishop 
Miles, of Nashville, has made, or is about to make, a pur- 
chase of 15,000 or 20,000 acres of land within 20 miles of 
Milis Point, Ky., with a view to its scttlement by a large 
party of foreign emigrants, who are to come out under his 
patronage. 


Grain Crops in Russia —The St. Petersburg Gazette of 
the 7th of December, contains an imperial order, permitting 
the importation of wheat, rye, barley, oats, flour, beans, peas, 
and other similar products frota Prussia, free of duty, up to 
the 13th of September, 1246. 

An Important Invention.—A Mr. Phillips, of London, has 
lately invented a “ Fire-annihilator for instantancously ex- 
tinguishing fires by « ” The 
foreign journal, are ]; and they proceed on facts 
deduced from considerations of the 
chemical action. Fire, in the ordinary accepta 
term, is a phenomenon which results from the union of 
oxygen, the supporter of combustion; hydrogen, the elernent 
of flame; and carbon, the element of lieht. If the oxygen 
be withdrawn, the fire ceases. This the fire-annihilator 
accomplishes. A ject of a peculisr gaseous vapor, which 
possesses a greater affinity for the oxygen of the air than 
the oxygen has for the hydrogen and the carbon with 
which it is combined, is instantaneously ¢ by the 
machine, and thrown with extraordinary rapidity on the 
fire; which, being instantancously deprived of the “ 
porter of combustion,” at once ccases. 


»rated vapor. principles, says a 
chemica 
source of all power— 


tion of the 


gener; ated 


sup 


The extinction is 
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so sudden, that in the case of a strong fire which Mr 
lips “ put out” on board a vessel in the 
tion did not occupy “ one second,” 
the spectators to a “ flash of lig 


. Phil- 
Thames, the opera- 
and it was compared by 
itning.” 
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From the Universal (French 


EXTINCT 


Magazine. 


ANIMALS. 


Cuvier has given the name of Great Mastodon 
to a quadruped very like the elephant, as respects 
his tusks, and the nature and arrangement of his 
bones, but which differs essentially from the latter 
animal as to his jaw-teeth; these being papillous, 
and so large, that some have been found weighing 
ten or eleven pounds. Its height did not surpass 
that of the elephant; but its length was somewhat 
greater, and its limbs were rather more thick, with 
a smaller abdomen. It used its teeth in the same 
manner as the hog and hippopotamus: its principal 
_ food must have been tender vegetables, roots, and 
* | aquatic plants. This sort of aliment would natural- 
ly lead the Mastodon to moist and marshy soils; 
but it was not formed to swim, or pass any con- 
siderable part of its time in the water, like the 
hippopotamus. It was, in all respects, a land 
animal, 

The Great Mastodon appears not to have in- 
habited what are termed the elder quarters of the 
globe. It is on the shores of the Ohio, a river of 
North America, that its bones are most frequently 
met with. ‘They are also found, although in less 
number, in all the temperate regions of North 
America, in whatever direction it is traversed. 
The most extraordinary of these deposites have 
been found in Virginia; and a very remarkable 
circumstance was there observed:—among the 
bones found a half-bruised mass of little 
branches, and of leaves, some of which were those 
of a reed, still common in that part of the coun try. 
The whole was enveloped in a sort of bag, whic! 
was supposed to be the stomach of the animal; oil 
there can be no doubt that these were substances 
which he had devoured. 

As many fables have been propagated about the 
American M: istodon, as of the Russian Mammoth. 
The Indians in sotne parts of the country, beiieve 
that when these animals existed, there were like- 
wise men of a proportionate stature, and the Great 
Spirit launched his thunderbo!t: at them both.— 
Those of Virginia say, that a multitude of these 
enormous beasts having destroyed the deer, buffa- 
lo, and other animals created for the use of the 
Indians, the Great Man on bigh took his thunder, 
and slew all but the largest male, who, presenting 
his horns to the thunderbolts, shook them off as 
they fell. But being at length wounded in his 
side, he leaped over the mountains and continued 
his flight towards the great lakes, where he is liv- 
ing till this day. 

Our limits will not permit us to describe the 
four species of the \ 


was 


Iastodon; nor can we do more 
than mention the four species of the hippopotamus 
which are found in a fossil state; and we shall say 
merely a few words on two of the four species of 
rhinoceros, which naturalists have enumerated, 
The first species appears to have inhabited the 
countries of the north, from Germany to the re- 
motest part of Siberia. ‘This rhinoceros had the 
nostrils separated; its head was larger than that of 
the specie which now exists: its shape was lower, 
and caleulated for a creeping posture; there were 
none of those protuberances, or irregular bony 
bunches, which render the head of the unicorn 
rhinoceros so hideous, but it was smooth like that 
of the bicorn of the cape. ‘The second species 
appears to have been peculiar to Italy. Its nos- 
trils were not separated; it was more lank and 
stood higher on its legs, and was less bulky, than ¢ 
the preceding; its head was not se long in propor- 
tion, and the animal must have borne a greater re- 


semblance to the bicon of the cape. Both species | 


at the snout and especially at the 
the rhinoceros of ledie and of the ¢ 
part was entirely destitute of hair. 
But of all these extinct animals, there is none 
which so little resembles any existing species, as 
the tapir, which is ealled the gigantic. It was 
above twenty feet long, by twelve in height; its 
size was equal to that of the great ele ‘phants, and 
of the Great American Mastodon, although the 
lapir at present existing is hardly the size of a 
small cow. It appears that these gigantic tapirs 
were of the same date as the Mastodons and fossi} 
elephants, that they lived in company with them, 
and were destroyed by the same ec atastrophe; since 
their bones are found in the same spots, and some- 
limes intermingled with those of the other animals. 
The species of which we have hitherto spoken, 
although different from those which exist, have 
nevertheless sufficient analogy with them to bear 
a comparison. But there are others, which are 
now completely extinct, and which cannot be com- 
pared with any living genus. Such were the so- 
phiodontes, and the talacotheriums, whose stature 
varied according to the species, from that‘of a 
horse to that of a rabbit. ‘The anoplotheriums, 
whose shape was also extremely variable, but who, 
by their dentury system, were all assimilated to 
the ruminating order. The megatherium, which 
was about fourteen feet from the head to the com- 
mencement of the tail, and eight or nine feet in 
height to the shoulder joint. It lived on vegetable 
food, and principally on roots; it was slow in its 
gait; but the length and power of its claws afford- 
ed it sufficient means of defence, so that its safety 
did not depend on swifiness. It appears to have 
been covered with scales; and it had a very short 
tail, but garnished with wrfis. The magaloniz, 
was so called on account of the length of his teeth; 
a characteristic which makes it a genus by itself, 
without analogy among living animals; espe cially 
when it is considered that it belonged to the order 
edentes, which comprehends only mammiferous 
animals of small stature; while the megalonix was 
larger than a horse. According to Mr. Jefferson, 
formerly President of the United States, who first 
made this animal known to the learned world, it 
was more than six feet high, and weighed more 
than nine hundred pounds. It must have been 
the Mastodon’s most terrible enemy. Cuvier has 
proved that it possessed a hand, composed of five 
fingers, of which the middle and ring finger were 
large, short, and : 


> feet; while in, 
cape, the latter 


urmed with very strong nails. 

We will finish this essay on extinct species, by 
drawing the reader’s attention to the fact, that fos- 
sil bones are not scattered indifferently and at ran- 
dom among the diferent layers whi he nvelop the 
earth, but that, the dee per we go beneath the sur- 
face, the more do the animals differ from those 
which now inhabit our modern world. 
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An Interesting Experiment.—Place a pane of 
glass in a horizontal position, and spread over it a 
few drops of a saturated solution of alum; as the 
solution dries, it will rapidly chrystalize in small 
octohedrons, searcely visible to the e ye. When 
this glass is held between the observer and the sun 
or a candle, with the eye near to the smooth side 
of the glass, there will be seen three beautiful ha- 
loes of light, at different distances from the lumin- 
ous body. ‘The innermost halo appears nearly 
white, while the larger, or more dint ant, will ap- 
pear brilliantly colored, in consequence of the re- 
fraction of the light, by a more inclined set of the 
faces of the ervstals. 
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The human ear is so extremely sensible, that it 
can hear a sound that lasts only the twenty-four 
thousandth part of a second. 

Deaf persons may converse together through 
rods of wood held between the teeth, or held to 


were covered with hair, which was very abundant|the throat or bre: 
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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
AN HOUR IN NEWGATE. 





showed, from the levity of their conduct, that they offences;’ hence We ixed with fe- 
assembled to seek—nota warning against crime— | males who are included in What the officers call 
The stranger in London who may be on his but an amusement for the passing hour. In this ‘the promiscuous felonies.” At the time of our 
way to the huge nucleus of sight-seeing, St. Paul’s opinion he believed that most of his colleagues visit, there were thirty-eight females ‘in’ on sus- 
cathedral, sometimes stops midway in his ascent joine sd. Llowever much they may be divided in picion of having committed various crimes and 
of Ludyate Hill to glance down a street on the opinion as to the expediency of abolishing capital misdemeanours. 
left, called the Old Bailey. He perceives that punishment altogether,—no one doubted the ill, Having finished our survey of that part of New- 
much of one side of the street is occupied by a effects of the present mode of its infliction. While gate set apart for the softer sex, we retraced our 
mass of heavy blackened buildings; and he defers we were conversing, the governor of Newgate en- steps, and entered a spacious hall cheerfully light- 
his visit to the most celebrated of churches, to tered the hall, and on going up to the young wo- ed, in the centre of which is a glazed enclosure. 
take a nearer view of the most notorious of pri- man on the bench, desired her in the kindest tone This, we were informed, was constructed for the 
sons— Newgate. to follow him into a small ante-room and he would convenience of such prisoners as wish to consult 
Passing, in his transit along the Old Bailey, speak with her. The considerate attentions shown their attorneys. Closed in there, they may con- 
two edifices, the first formerly called the New, by the Newgate authorities from one of its lowest fer with privacy, and at the same time within 
and the further one the Old Bailey (but now the to its highest officer, produced an impression quite | sight of an attendant, ‘The cheerful look of this 
central criminal courts) he arrives before Newgate. at variance with the harsh and stern ideas with hall confirmed an impression which took its rise 
The daily deposits of London smoke upon its which prison-keepers are usually associated. 
walls for nearly a century, have given to the ex- 
terior a dingy aspect, accordant with the gloomy tioned, we had seen nothing nearly so gloomy in- 
uses of its interior. It is a long structure, with through several dark passages, till we emerged side Newgate as its blackened and forbidding ex- 
nothing to relief its dungeon-aspect but the gover- into a light one. ‘The right side of the corridor is terior. ‘The wards were as unlike a dungeon as 
nor’s house standing in the middle, with glazed formed by a double iron grating, beyond which is the public rooms of an inn. All those ideas of se- 
windows and a gaily-painted door, which offer a one of several small yards, in which prisoners verity and punishment with which a stranger en- 
curious contrast to the two massive and heavily were allowed to take exercise. At the grating ters a jail were dispelled; and so far from a penal 
studdef entrances of the prison itself, and to the such friends as are occasionally allowed to visit look, an air ‘of comfort pervaded the place. The 
monotonous and windowless wall. In short, the them, take their stand and converse, but only in general expression which sat on the faces of the 
dreary look of the outside of this celebrated prison|the presence of an officer; each word having, females whom we had seen was that—not of 
helps to call up all those recollections of crime moreover, to pass between the double row of iron misery, dread, 
and misery with which its interior is associated. | parallels, 
The origin of Newgate dates from an ancient 










































































from the general appearance of the apartments we 
At length the person arrived who was to show had as yet seen. Exc ept the iron bars before men- 
us over the jail, and under his guidance we passed 


or remorse—but of contentment. 
Many of them—especially those described as the 
most wicked—had all the appearance of persons 
who were at present placed in better cireumstan- 
and were received by the matron. In the first ces than they were accustomed to. This, indeed, 
apartment, there were about half a dozen females must have been true of many of them. For a 
prison partly stands was used as a place of con- sitting round a table. One was mending an apron, scanty and precarious subsistence, they were now 
finement, and was called the Chamberlain’s Gate. another was reading, but the rest were idle. They exchanging a sufficiency of food, comfortable 


In 1412, it was rebuilt by the executors of the fa- rose at our approach, and all bore such an appear- lodging, and, if they ne ved it, warm clothing. Be- 


mous Sir Richard Whittins gton, out of the effects ance of contrition and meekness that on leaving sides this they were allowed to be just as ‘idle as 


he had allotted for works of charity; his statue, the ward, we asked the matron what they could they pleased; for any work they did was for them- 


with the traditionary cat, remained in a niche to have done to merit imprisonment. ‘Sir,’ replied selves, and quite voluntary. Thus, what we had 
its final demolition. ‘The gate was destroyed in the lady, 


‘it is the rule here to classify our in- as yet seen, completely ovetiaened our previous 
the fire of 1666, and rebuilt, whence it obtained, mates 


not so much according to the enormity of notions of the prison, and tended to banish those 
the name ef Newgate. ‘That again was intention- the offences they 


ally demolished to make way for the present 


By the door at the end of this gallery we enter- 
custom of imprisoning malefactors in the houses ed that part of the prison set aside for females, 
attached to the gates of the city. So long ago as 
1218, the gate on the site of which the present 


are accused of, as according to terrible associations which rise in the mind on 
their habits and reputation. Known bad charac- hearing or seeing the word * Newgate,’ the very 
prison, which was comple ted in 1780. ters, who have been committed here for the third, dread of which one has been led to think had de- 
Should the stranger wish to have a sight of the fourth, fifth, or sixth time, are never placed with, terred many an unhappy person from crime. 
interior cf the gloomy edifice, he must provide the less hardened.’ What, however, we had inspected seemed rather 
himself with an order from one of the sheriffs of We ventured to presume that the women we tempting than deterring to the poor and wretched; 
London. Such an order was sometime ago hand- had just seen had but newly entered the paths of to many of whom Newgate must be an enviable 
ed to us by one of those officials. On arriving at crime. ‘On the contrary,’ replied the matron, rather than a dreadful retreat. 
the proper entrance, we mounted the steps and ‘they are the worst characters in the jail! The ‘lo account for this apparent anomaly, it must 
ei ke d at a high wicket, heavily spiked at the oldest of them, who was the first to rise with such be explained, that in fact Newgate is no longer a 


top, and on showing the signature of the sheriff a show of respect, has been within these walls at’ place of punishme . Itis what has been called, 
were promptly admitted into a moderately-sized least twenty times before.’ ‘This was startling since the new modelling of the English criminal 


hall. ‘he porter was far from the sort of person, and melancholy intelligence. ‘The excellent ma- courts, ‘a nrison of transit;’ in other words, a jail 


} | » ’ : f ; t , stiri . , 
in outward appearance, whieh one usually pictures tron said, with a sorrowful countenance, that she set apart for the sale custody of untried prisoners, 
as a jailer. G od humour and kindliness beamed found it to be a omar rule, tha 


t the more har- whose guilt remains to be prove ad; of persons, in 
from his face, and a little circumstance which pre- 


dened the criminal the dee per the hy pocrisy. fact, who, having been examined before the ma- 
The chief female wards are ne arly all alike, gistrates, have had circumstances of suspicion 
and a description of that we had just left applies brought against them sufficiently strong to war- 
ed that a young and respectable-looking woman) with but litte modification to the whole. Itis a rant them being ‘committed to Newgate for trial,’ 
was seated on a bench in the hall, weeping. The long room, lighted on one side by high semicireu- either at once, or in default of bail. It would, 
moment the turnkey had asked us to wait tll the lar windows, or ‘ fan-lights.’ Ag ‘inst the oppo- therefore, be a manifest injustice to render a resi- 
proper officer came in to show us the prison, he site walls are two rows of sleeping places, one dence in Newgate, under such cireumstances, so 
retired to the mourner and said something consol-|under the other, and bearing some resemblance of irksome as to amount to a punishmeut, over and 
atory. From what we could understand, her hus-!the cabin berths of a ship. Each was provided| above the mere confinement, which is a punish- 
band had that day been committed to Newgate! with two rugs and a pillow. ‘Phe only furniture) ment tn itself. ‘Phat, indeed, would be unduly 
from one of the police-offices On some minor in the room was a Jong deal table and a couple of| punishing the innocent; for, by a maxim of law, 
charge. forms; a comfortable fire burned in a grate at the every one is considered innocent until guilt be 
As the appointed cicerone was some minutes end. On the table were some Bibles, &c. proved, Still, when the demoralizing effects of 
in forthcoming, we entered into conversation with In an upper ward into which we were shown, complete idleness are taken into account, it surely 
the porter, who is evidently an intelligent person. some half-dozen accused females were confined, is desirable that there should be some routine of 
It was a matter of some curiosity to us to know, whose persons were less known to the officials, | light employment for the unhappy inmates, were 
what the general feeling of the prison officers was and consequently whose characters were deemed|it merely from tencerness towards themselves. 
regarding the moral effects of public enscemonhy somewhat better than those of the prisoners below.| However, whether the change from liberty and a 
by far the greatest number of which take place In demeanour and ¢ appearance they differed ere subsistence, to Newgate with good food 
within sight of where we then stood, and under little from the other prisoners. From their ward|and lodging, and nothing to do, offer a premium 
their eyes. His answer to the question was, that) we were ushered into another set apart for aclass|to crime or not, the inmates cannot enjoy the 
as far as his own experience and observation went, |of prisoners which must be, from their being al-|change long; the periods of trial, otherwise ‘ the 
the attracting of crowds to a plaee of execution |lotted an especial apartment, from time to time) sessions,” oceur so often, that the average slay of 
had a decidedly immoral tendency on those who numerous—namely, servants guilty of dishonesty| untried prisoners is only three weeks. 
attended them; and that the crowd invariab ly |to their employers. In most cases theirs are ‘ first 


sentiy occurred showed that his countenance was 
no untrue index of his real character. It happen- 


(Conclusion in our next. 
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This sublimated ethereal substance, according 
to the inspired Hebrew historian, was spoken 
into existence by the first fiat of the Eternal, and 
originated in the incipient act of creative energy 
on rude and darkling chaos. Holding an interme- 
diate relation to matter and immaterial existence, 
and triumphing in the inconceivable velocity and 
infinite extent of its emanations over time and 
space, it is a sort of angelic messenger from the 
throne of the Omnipotent to the boundlessness of 
universal creation. 

It is certainly the most magnificent prototype 
which physical creation affords of the omnipresence 
of Deity, and of the unity of that self-existent uni- 
versal energy, which, while it “ spreads undivid- 
ed,”’ and ‘ operates unspent” in the worlds of 
matter and of mind, is continually revealing to in- 
telligent creation the iniinity and benignity of 
creation’s Author. 

Mankind, in the earliest ages, as by universal 
consent, had invested light with the attributes of 
divinity. ‘The most barbarous nations of both he- 
mispheres, as well as those on the Delta of the 
Nile, the plains of Chaldea, the mountains of the 
Caucasus, and the shores of the AXgean and the 
Adriatic, worshipped the sun as a benignant deity 
from their earliest traditions. 

The planets, and the starry vault beyond them, 
as their periodical revolutions marked the lapse of 
time, and the returning seasons of seed-time and 
of harvest, to the transient generations of men, 
could not but inspire a degree of sublimity and of 
devotional sentiment among the rude wanderers 
on the banks of the Missouri, the Niger, and the 
Ganges, as well as among those nations whose 
mythology and whose rapturous poetry had taught 
them to view the constellations of heaven as no 
other than the resting-places of their translated 
heroes, and the happy ubodes of the immortals. 

The examination of the physical properties - of 
Light was, however, an investigation but little 
known to the ancients, and our present knowledge 
has been a gradual consummation of the experi- 
ence of many ages. 

Of the philosophers of antiquity, Plato was the 
first who has left us any observations on the sub- 
ject. He considered vision to be occasioned by 
minute particles, continually flying off from the 
surfaces of bodies, which met with other particles 
proceeding from the eye. 

This doctrine, if we may venture the sugges- 
tion, appears to have been the basis on which his 
pupil, Aristotle, subsequently founded his favorite 
theory of Ideal forms, ** Phantasma,”’ or Species, 
a celebrated doctrine, which was cherished as a 
sacred legacy by the philosophers of nineteen 
centuries, and’ may be referred to as one of the 
most remarkable proofs which history affords of 
the tenacious influence of received dogmas, sanc- 
tioned by authority and the assent of ages. 

In order to account for our intellectual con- 
sciousness of the colour and outline of objects, 
Aristotle supposed the existence of a sort of semi- 
material phantom or image of every thing, per- 
fectlv like the original in every respect, but pos- 
sessing a power of acting as a medium between 
gross matter and our intellectual perceptions;— 
thus creating a duplicate of nature in order to un- 
derstand creation as it exists. 

Our words Idea and Species are enduring relics 
of this remarkable theory. ‘The example of Aris- 
totle has been not unfrequently followed by the 
philosophers of the subsequent ages, who have 
often succeeded in establishing theories, by placing 
at proper distances therr intervening phantasma, 
and thus led on their confiding followers to most 
erroneous conclusions. 

Des Cartes considered Light as an invisible 
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fluid, present at all times and in all places, but re- 
quiring to be set in motion by the presence of fire, 
or some other cause capable of exciting it. 

Malebranche, another French philosopher, of- 
fered a modification of this theory, He supposed 
ated by a sort of vibrations, 
in a manner analogous to those of sound. ‘The 
impulses originating from the presumed motion 
of the particles of luminous bodies among them- 
selves., As, for example, the flickering of flame, 
the agitation of water, or the intellectual or phrenal 
vibrations of Dr. Hartley. 

But to develop the true nature of this most in- 
teresting substance was reserved for the illustrious 
author of the immutable doctrine of gravitation. 

Sir I. Newton concluded that Light is a mate- 
rial agent, not fluid, but consisting of infinitesimal 
particles, and endowed with a repulsive energy, 
the reverse of that which governs the grosser 
forms of matter. An energy which causes it to 
radiate with inconceivable velocity, in straight 
lines from the point of emanation; i. e. the lumin- 
ous body. 

Attempts to ascertain the degree of the velocity 
of the motion of Light were made by Galileo, 
early in the 17th century, by experiments at 
known distances on the Earth’s surface. But he 
found it impossible for him to detect any observa- 
ble difference from absolute instantaneousness, 

Roemer, a Danish astronomer, patronized by 
Louis XLV., in the course of his observations on 
the immersion of Jupiter’s satellites at different 
periods of the year, and when the Earth was in 
different portions of its orbit, discovered that those 
satellites are seen to be eclipsed, when the Earth 
is in the portion of its orbit nearest to Jupiter, 
eight and a quarter minutes sooner than the cal- 
culated time; and that when the Earth is in the 
opposite portion of its orbit, most distant from 
Jupiter, these eclipses happen eight and a quarter 
minutes later than the true time. He thus ascer- 
tained that the motion of light is not instantaneous, 
but that it occupies about sixteen and a half mi- 
nutes in passing over or through a space equal to 
the diameter of the Earth’s orbit; and consequent- 
ly, that the light of the Sun occupies eight and a 
quarter minutes in passing to the Earth, which is 
about two hundred thousand miles per second, or 
twelve millions of miles per minute. 


Light to be communic 


Doctors Halley and Bradlee have since con- . 


firmed these results. ‘The objections suggested by 
Dr. Franklin have been satisfactorily answered, 
and they are among the received data of astrono- 
mers. 

It is therefore probable, that if the more distant 
planets in our system had not existed, the velocity 
of light would never have been observed. 

Dr. Horsley has estimated the ultimate particle 
of light at less than one millionth of a cubic inch. 

The Chevalier De Arne has concluded that a 
continuous sensation, or consciousness of light, 
may be produced on the retina of the eye, by the 
arrival of a particle of light every seventh of a 
minute. 

On this hypothesis, the distance in space of the 
successive particles of light on the same line will 
be thirty thousand miles. 

Every conceivable or observable point of the 
Sun’s surface must be a distinct radiating centre; 
and every point of the Moon’s surface a reflecting 
centre. This is evident from the fact that a small 
opaque or less radiant spot on either is readily 
perceived. ‘I'he velocity of direct and reflected 
light are considered to be equal. 

Huygens, a Dutch astronomer of the seven- 
teenth century, suggested that there might be 
** stars at such an immense distance, that their, 
light had not yet travelled down to us since the. 
Creation.” 

This hypothesis has not been disproved; 
in fact sustained by the observations which the 


Tl try that over again.” 
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elder Herschel, by means of his gigantic tele. 
scopes, has been able to make in the remote ultra- 
planetary space. 

The idea of Huygens pictures but a solitary 
pencil of light, travelling from some immensely 
distant star for six thousand years, at the velocity 
of twelve a of miles per minute, but not yet 
having reached us, to make its origin visible at 
our Earth. It is ale generalizing this idea, to 
believe that the first created light of our sun, and 
that of every other star in the firmament, still ex- 
tends itself in all directions into illimitable space; 
maintaining, in all its wondrous inter-radiations, 
the distinct proportionate visibility of its innumer- 
able suns, at any and every point of infinite space 
where the eye of an observer or the lens of a tele- 
scope can be imagined to exist. 

This view of omnipresent minutely inter-radiat- 
ing light is important to science, if it disproves, 
as it not improbably does, the undulatory theory 
of light which many modern astronomers, amon 
whom are Whewell and the younger Herschel, 
have been inclined to entertain, and restores to 
well-deserved authority the Newtonian doctrine, 
Neither theory, however, can at presrnt be consi- 
dered as established. 
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Be Economical.—Save all you can. You need 
not be poor forever. Who are the rich? Very ge- 
nerally they are those whose only capital, at one- 
and-twenty, was a fund of industry and economy. 
They were not too proud todo any humble labour 
that brought cash into their pocke ts—nor did they 
suffer it to depart without an equiv: lent. Young 
man, why cannot you follow in their footsteps, 
and meet their success? You have energies— 
arouse them. You have talents—bring them out. 
You have ambition—kindle it into a flame. As 
true as you live, if you cherish unworthy pride in 
your bosom, and fear to soil your hands and tan 
your skin, you will never rise a step higher than 
you now are. Stir yourself, then—earn and save 
—dig, and keep digging, and you must prosper. 

Portland Translator. 


To the above we would add—while thus eare- 
ful to observe the rules of industry and economy, 


let not the love of money gain the ascendancy; a 
This, 


it is said, is the root of all evil; it degrades its vic- 


baser feeling can hardly overcome the mind. 


tim beneath his native character, and entirely un- 
fits him for rising to the high and glorious rank 


for which he was designed. Be industrious and 


frugal, but at the same time beware of covetous- 
ness.— Lids. Int. 
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That Boy will be a Man yet.—The other day 
we saw a bright little boy, some seven summers 
old, tugging away through the snow with a large 
armful of wood. We were just on the point of 
speaking a word of praise to him, when the little 
fellow’s feet slipped from under him, and down 
he fell, wood and all, on the side-walk. We ex- 
pected to see him burst out a crying, when to our 
surprise he arose with much composure, saying, 
With much energy 
of purpose he gathered up his wood and went on 
his way. We'll venture to predict that boy will 
yet be a distinguished man.—E£wch. pa. 
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Taking it Easy. —‘* When a stranger treats 
me with disrepect,”” said a poor philosopher, “I 
comfort myself with the reflection that it is not 
myself that he slights, but my old coat and shabby 
hat, which, to say truth, have no particular claims 
to admiration. So if my hat and coat choose to fret 
about it, let them, but it is nothing to me.”’ This 
philosopher, with all his poverty, was rich in wis- 


|dom. 





